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XXIV MODERN LANGUAC4E ASSOCIATION. 



PAPERS READ BY TITLE. 

The following papers, presented to the Association, were 
read by title only: 

28. " stress in The "Wars of Alexander." By Mr. C. R. Basker- 
vill, of the University of Texas. 

[The paper is the beginning of a study of Middle English allitera- 
tive metre. The movement in The Wars of Alexander is by phrases 
corresponding to grammatical units, two, sometimes three, to the 
half-line. Rhythmic stress, due to the accumulation of light syllables 
and words before the central stress of the phrase, is the general 
basis of secondary accent, which is irregular. Secondary accent 
coming after the main stress of the phrase scarcely occurs in the 
second half-line and is infrequent in the first, appearing oftenest 
in the first phrase and decreasing in frequency to the end of the line. 
In the first half-line two strong words may come in the same phrase, 
and both often alliterate. The presence of these and of pause in 
the first phrase of the first half-line has caused the development of 
half-lines with three alliterating stressed words in separate phrases. 
There is no evidence of a system of four-stressed half-lines in any 
form. A comparison of the two mss. of The Wars of Alexander 
confirms these results. The verse types are made up of typical 
phrase movements.] 

29. " On the supposed dramatic character of the Ludi in the 
Great Wardrobe Accounts of Edward III, 1345-1349." By Professor 
Arthur Beatty, of the University of Wisconsin. [See The Modern 
Language Review, iv, 4.] 

[The latest writer on the masque (R. Brotanek, Die Englischen 
Maskenspiele, 1902), following Warton and Collier, interprets the 
entries ad faciendum ludos as referring to dramatic representations. 
It is the contention of this paper that they are rather hastiludes, 
or tournaments: (1) It is antecedently improbable that Edward III 
should have had dramatic entertainments on important occasions. 
His favorite amusement was the tournament, the holding of which 
was a royal prerogative (Rymer, Foedera). (2) Ludus means 
"game," "disport," as well as "dramatic representation." (3) 
The articles charged to the account of the Ivdi — viseres, crestes, 
capita draconum, tunicm, etc. — are just such articles as make up 
the requirements for the tournament. None of the above mentioned 
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authors have taken full account of all the entries. (4) We have 
evidence that unmasking and dancing with the ladies was a part 
of the tournament at least as early as 1450. — These considerations 
go to prove that these wardrobe accounts do not prove the existence 
of dramatic representations as early as the middle of the fifteenth 
century.] 

30. "Is a New Laokoon Needed?" By Professor Samuel P. 
Capen, of Clark College. 

[Lessing endeavored to define the boundaries between poetry and 
painting. A tendency similar to the one which he strove to correct 
prevails to-day. The Symbolistic poets are attempting to find 
literary expression for something which can be more adequately 
expressed by music, while modern musicians are seeking musical 
expression for what is strictly poetic material.] 

31. " Barth^lemy du Chastel, Archdeacon of Avignon." By Dr. 
John L. Gterig, of Columbia University. 

[This personage, who has been confused by Christie, Mugnier, 
Tilley, Buche, and others with Pierre du Chastel, was a native of 
Nice. Having acquired fame as a jurisconsult and antiquarian, he 
was appointed, about 1530, Archdeacon of Avignon. In 1533, Card. 
Bembo wrote him a letter of congratulation on his discovery of the 
supposed tomb of Laura. In dedicating a volume of poems to du 
Chastel, VoultS speaks very highly of his library and other collec- 
tions, which, it seems, were widely known in France. Du Chastel 
was on terms of friendship with many of the important personages 
of his time. This article contains eight inedited Latin letters 
addressed to him by Jean de Pins, Bishop of Eieux, and Antoine 
Arlier.] 

32. " The Relation of Thought and Language." By Professor 
Theodore W. Hunt, of Princeton University. 

[An open question, linguistic and psychological. The importance 
of correct views on the subject. Eoom for independent judgment. — 
Examination of Theories — ^Miiller's Theory of Identity; Whitney's 
Theory of Conventionality. Statement and confirmation of the true 
theory of Vital Interaction. — Inferences from the discussion: — That 
the study of language is a mental discipline. It has special appli- 
cation to the study, of spoken tongues. It throws light on the 
relation of language and literature. The bearing of the subject on 
the probable future of English. Proposed universal languages in the 
light of this subject: Esperanto.] 
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33. " The History of French Fable Manuscripts." By Dr. George 
C. Keidel, of the Johns Hopkins University. [See Publications, 
xxir, 2.] 

[The history of French fable literature in the Middle Ages still 
remains to be written, and as yet only a small portion of the whole 
field has been thoroughly investigated. In the present paper it is 
intended to enumerate as many French fable manuscripts as possible, 
and to trace their history, if may be, back to the Middle Ages. 
The evidence which we may bring to bear on this problem is of 
three sorts: (1) the extant manuscripts themselves; (2) the con- 
structive manuscripts inferred from internal evidence; and (3) the 
descriptions found in Medieval catalogues, inventories, and accounts.] 

34. " The Fisher King in the Grail Komancap." By Professor 
William A. Nitze, of the University of California. [See Publications, 
XXIV, 3.] 

[The Non-Christian elements in the Fisher King. — ^Ancient ana- 
logues to the character. — ^Possibility that the Grail " ritual " repre- 
sents a cult similar to the Greek and Boman mysteries.] 

35. " The Supernatural in American Literature." By Professor 
Arthur Hobson Quinn, of the University of Pennsylvania. [To 
appear in Publications, xxv, 1.] 

[The supernatural found in American literature principally in the 
lyric, the romance, and the short story, — occasionally in the epic 
and the drama. Charles Brockden Brown and realistic supernatural- 
ism. Phases treated by Poe in (o) the lyric, (6) the short story. 
His methods. Phases treated by Hawthorne. His methods. His 
sources in tradition and his connection with Calef. His develop- 
ment of the supernatural ideas in his series of unfinisht romances. 
The concrete symbol as used by Poe and Hawthorne in establishing 
a supernatural atmosphere; Longfellow's treatment of the super- 
natural in the epic and the drama. Poe's influence on later writers, 
especially on Fitz-James O'Brien. O'Brien's treatment of the unseen 
supernatural. Hawthorne's influence. Conclusion.] 

36. " A Note on Marlowe's Dramatic Technique." By Professor 
Martin Sampson, of Cornell University. 

[Dramatic values in Tamburlaine ; various ways of expressing 
incident and character; wherein Marlowe fails to seize dramatic 
possibilities and uses epic method; statement of Marlowe's early 
scene-formula; comment on possible Senecan influence.] 
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37. "Some Changes now Going on in English." By Professor C. 
Alphonso Smith, of the University of North Carolina. 

[Most discussions of changes in language confine themselves to 
changes in vocabulary. New words, however, do not constitute vital 
changes. Such changes are structural. They affect the inner forces 
of a language and are the product of its working powers. Gram- 
mars record the fixed but omit the transitional. The latter, however, 
are far the most interesting and significant. Illustrations adduced.] 

38. " English for Engineers." By Professor Wilbur Owen Sy- 
pherd, of Delaware College. 

[Starting with some definite observations in regard to the general 
weakness in English of so many of our Engineering graduates, the 
writer of this paper will point out first certain causes of this in- 
efficiency, such as lack of good home influences, weakness of prepara- 
tion in the secondary schools, comparatively little training in compo- 
sition in college, narrowness of the course of study, and rather general 
iinconcern on the part of instructors other than those in the English 
Department. After this preliminary statement of the problem, an 
attempt will be made to answer the question: What constitues the 
essential equipment in English of an engineer? The main idea of 
the paper will then be presented, — the possibility of better training 
in English during the college course. Among the considerations 
which will be offered for the criticism of fellow teachers are (1) 
that the work in English in each college must be adapted more 
closely than is probably now being done to the actual needs of its 
own students; (2) that there must be greater insistence in Freshman 
English on accuracy in the fundamentals, such as spelling, punctu- 
ation, sentence structure; (3) that some training in the later years 
of the course is in almost every case an absolute essential, and that 
this training may be acquired in general composition work, or in 
a special course in English dealing with Engineering subjects, 
or by the correlation of the work in English and in Engineering by 
means of criticism by English instructors of practically all the written 
work in the technical courses of instruction. To give an even more 
practical bearing to the discussion, the writer will show how the 
English Department of Delaware College, with the helpful cooperation 
of €he Department of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, is 
attempting in a small way to solve this problem of English for 
engineering students.] 



